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BAD HOUSING CONDITIONS 


PRIVATE AND PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY IN CANADA 


HE bad conditions in a house, for which the occupant (owner or 
tenant) is primarily responsible, and which are difficult to regu- 
late by by-law, are:— 

1. Overcrowing of rooms 

2. Lack of cleanliness 

3. Want of proper maintenance of structure, drains, etc. 

For the cure of the first and second of these evils we must depend 
largely on the education of the individual, but even here there is also 
public responsibility. Some inspection by the local authority should be 
undertaken to prevent injurious overcrowding or uncleanness. The 
local authority should also see that owners keep dwellings in tenantable 
repair. But when we say, as most of us have at one time or other been 
tempted to say, that the housing question is a matter of reform of the 
individual and not one that can be dealt with by public regulation, we 
need to remind ourselves that, so far as this is true, it is mainly in the 
above three respects that it is so. In other more important respects 
bad housing is not the result of defects of persons but of municipal 
administration. 

What, for instance, are the bad conditions in a house for which 
the municipality is responsible? 

These have been shown in housing investigations made in Canadian 
cities to be:-— 

1. Excessive cost of site, as a result of unregulated speculation 
using up capital that should be put into the improvements. 
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2. Permitting buildings to be erected on damp sites, without being 
drained, and on land containing vegetable matter and garbage, without 
requiring concrete foundations. 

3. Permitting dwellings to be erected and occupied without 
adequate air space within and surrounding them; of unsound and 
unsafe construction; and without adequate means of ventilation, 
proper drainage and sanitation, and a supply of pure water. 

4. Permitting buildings to be converted into tenements or ‘‘rooming”’ 
houses without proper sanitary conveniences and safeguards from fire. 

5. Permitting houses to be used for “rooming’’ or public lodging 
houses without registration and frequent inspection. 

6. Permitting the continuance of such abominations as privies; 
failing to construct sewers and provide a water supply to all houses; 
failing to pave streets and to require the paving of yards round houses. 

7. Failing to construct and maintain all drain connections between 
the dwellings and the lateral sewers, charging for the cost of same against 
the property instead of leaving such construction and maintenance to 
the owner. 

8. Permitting houses to be erected without having plans and 
specifications first approved by the building inspector in accordance 
with proper building regulations. 

It is in respect of these eight matters that the small dwellings in 
most Canadian cities are chiefly defective. They are all matters which 
the individual cannot control. The education of the owner or tenant 
cannot remove their powerlessness to deal with them as individuals 
In the face of this fact and of what we see around us in our cities it 1s 
evident that our housing problem is mainly one of municipal rather than 
of individual neglect. 

There are, of course, cases of overcrowding of rooms and lack of 
cleanliness, but not so numerous as we might expect having regard to 
the neglect of public authorities to give facilities for healthy and clean 
conditions. 

Here are a few examples. In one district in an eastern Canadian 
city, which has been built up mainly since 1900, 319 houses were visited 
in 1915-16; 43 per cent of the residents were English-speaking Canadians, 
34 French-speaking Canadians, and the remainder, 23, were of mixed 
nationalities. No instance of overcrowding was found, and no unclean- 
ness was reported, but there were a number of dark rooms; some closets 
were partitioned off in corners of bedrooms; one hotel which had lost 
its license had one bath tub for six families; the cellars were generally 
damp; there was no playground and hardly any yards, so that all 
children had to play in the street. 

Another district, built up since 1900, had 238 dwellings, which, 
were visited and studied in 1916. This is a foreign quarter, and there 
was some serious overcrowding. In a one-room shack there were a 
husband, wife, five children and a boarder. There was a cot for the 
boarder, but the family of seven slept in one bed. This instance of 
overcrowding is one of the kind that require to be specially dealt with 
by inspection and individual reform, but such are not numerous and 
occur only among certain immigrants who should be made to conform to 
better habits. But this one-room shack had no sanitary conveniences 
and the water tap was in the yard. The city was therefore an accessory 
in regard to the worst features of that dwelling. In many instanc?s 
where sanitary conveniences existed they were in corners of bedrooms— 
in many cases where lodgers were kept. At the time of the investigation 
an adjoining piece of land was used as a dumping ground for garbage. 
It was impossible to open doors or windows facing the dump, which 
was a prolific place for breeding flies. 
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In another district, with a beautiful natural site, a study was made 
of 82 dwellings. What were the defects. Nearly all matters of public 
neglect. Only 9 per cent had bath tubs, and only 29 per cent sanitary 
conveniences in the dwellings. In two dwellings there was no water 
supply. Five families had to depend on a tap outside. Thirty-four 
had a tap but no sink. Most of the waste was disposed of on the streets 
and yards. There was one basement dwelling with two rooms. It had 
stone walls and wooden floors. The front room served as a kitchen, 
dining-room and living-room. and was lit by two tiny round windows 
under the verandah. The back room was the bedroom and had no 
window. 

One building in a more central area of a city had been converted 
into an apartment house and there was only one bath and toilet for 
three families. In one wooden row that had no foundation the sanitary 
conveniences were installed by partitioning off the parts of bedrooms, 
with windows opening into the bedrooms. One wooden row, with sag- 
ging roof, was in bad repair, with broken plaster on walls and ceilings; 
there were no bath tubs, sanitary arrangements were defective and there 
was no foundation. Four houses were rented for $12.00, and the owner 
refused to do repairs. 


CONDITIONS IN SUBURBS 


Some of the worst conditions are, however, just outside the bound- 
aries of cities where there are no sewers and no water supply. One 
suburban area has 5,000 population—mostly built up during the last 
few years, and a great portion of it on land which should never have been 
permitted to be used for building. Lots were sold some years ago for 
from $150 up, more than ten times the agricultural value of the land. 
The district is now one of wells and privies. Many families keep pigs, 
which help to contaminate the wells. A large portion of the area which 
was visited was a cedar swamp, where water lies to a dept of a foot 
or more in spring. The streets are unpaved, and are covered with 
rank grass and weeds in summer. Garbage is now being dumped on 
that site to raise it to building level. 

The residents are poor and some of them ignorant; but they are 
generally clean. The failure is not with them. They are the victims 
of a system that is beyond their control; but not beyond the control 
of the public authorities, if the land development were planned in 
advance under town planning regulations. 


SIMILAR BAD CONDITIONS IN WESTERN CITIES 


The above refers to conditions in an eastern city. During May and 
June last a housing survey was made of portions of a western city by the 
Medical Officer of Health. In one district there were 416 dwellings 
occupied by 4,141 persons on an area of 81.9 acres. This repre- 
sented an average density of about fifty persons to the acre. The 
building construction was fairly good. There was no overcrowding 
of rooms, but no fewer than 122 houses had been improperly occupied 
as tenements by from two to eight families, and in none of them had 
any attempt been made to fit them for tenements. Rooms too 
dark for occupation numbered 140; 78 had no windows opening to the 
external air; there were 54 basement dwellings; 347 families had 84 
closets or 1 to 4.1 famili2s, but in some cases 8 families used one con- 
venience. 

Other districts investigated brought out similar facts. As a rule, 
the individual family is living up to the standard permitted by the 
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conditions and environment, created by those who develop the land 
under municipal guidance. Generally speaking, where bad conditions 
prevail they are due to lack of proper by-laws, or lack of administration 
where proper by-laws exist. Provincial and local authorities may 
regard the evils of bad housing with equanimity, but they cannot truth- 
fully put the responsibility for these conditions on the shoulders of 
individual citizens. 


‘ FIRE PREVENTION 


The question of properly controlling the construction and sur- 
roundings of buildings for purposes of sanitation is linked up with 
the question of similar control for purposes of prevention of fire. What 
creates good sanitary conditions and air space simultaneously provides 
the means of reducing fire risks. 

One difficulty in getting houses properly built or improved is the 
idea that the people cannot afford to make them sanitary and safe. 
They do not, however, save any money by living in these bad conditions. 
In the end they lose. In addition, the public are losing a great deal in 
providing extra fire protection, in hospitals, and in other means that 
have to be employed to remedy the disease of the slums. 

The position in parts of our Canadian cities is deplorable, less 
from the point of view of what has already happened than from the 
point of view of what is certain to happen in the future as the result 
of present neglect. The absence of control over building construction, 
the erection of buildings on lanes and rear lots, the permission to erect 
frame tenements, the absence of sewers and water supply directly 
connected with all houses, and other defects can be gradually put right 
at comparatively little cost. 

It is in proportion to our ability to remedy these things that pubjic 
responsibility is to be measured. In old cities the clearance of slum 
areas costs millions without any return. In most Canadian cities the 
problem is one of town planning, of raising standards of housing con- 
struction, and of requiring owners of buildings and real estate to fulfil 
their obligations to keep their property in wholesome condition. 


THomMaAs ADAMS. 


NEED OF TOPOGRAPHICAL MAPS IN CANADA 


OTH the United States and Canada suffer very considerably 
from the absence of accurate maps, prepared by a central depart- 
ment, on a uniform scale and system. As a result of this work 

being left to local and private initiative probably as much money is 
spent, without satisfactory results, as would be needed to procure 
adequate and accurate maps under a proper system of organization. 
Where a city does its own mapping it cannot obtain good results. There 
seems to be no practical way in which maps can be prepared by the 
municipalities if sucessful results are to be obtained. All the cities in 
Canada would find it greatly to their advantage to have such maps, but 
anything that is now done towards preparing them is done in a sporadic 
and piece-meal way and no city in the country has a good topographical 
map. 

In the United States a few cities, like Baltimore and Cincinnati, 
have had such maps prepared by their own engineering staffs, but in 
the nature of things this must have been at enormously greater cost 
than would have been necessary if the work had been done by a central 
authority under a trained organization. 


